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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(as of October 1, 1981) 


The value of the guilder so far during 1981 has averaged about $ 1=2.50 Df!. 
For the most meaningful comparison with earlier years, we have also 
converted 1979 and 1980 guilder figures at that rate. Those who want to 
convert at actual rates should use $1=DFL 1.99 for 1979 and 1.97 for 1980. 


INCOME , PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 1980 1981 1982(E) Pct. 
Change* 


at current prices ($ mil.) 132,920 138,520 (E) 149,240 plus 
at 1980 prices ($ mil.) 132,920 131,220 (E) 132,787 plus 
capita GNP,current prices ($) 9,355 9,749 (E) 10,504 + plus 
capita GNP,1980 prices ($) 9,355 9,270 (E) 9,346 plus 
nt & equipment investment($ mil.) 15,000 14,900 (E) 15,800 plus 
di : 1975=100 
Industrial production 112 106 (AUG) - minus 
Avg. labor productivity 127 132 (QI) - minus 
Avg. industrial wage (1972=100) 204 210 (AUG) - plus 
Disposable personal income, 71,452 74,608 (E) - plus 
current prices ($) 
2 income,current prices ($) 8,470 8,854 (E) - 
income per capita, 5,076 5,150 {€) ~ 
current prices ($) 
(000's)(end of year) 4,784 4,714 (E) 4,678 minus 0.8 
nemployment rate (%) 5.8 9.1 (E) 10.81 - 
g starts (units) 105,672 66,764 (JAN-JUL)- plus 15.4 
MONEY AND PRICES 
Money supply(M1)($mil)(end of period)26,234 27,796 (JUN) plus 1.7 
Money supply(M2)($mil)(end of period)42,687 47,092 (JUN) plus 6.6 
Public debt domestic(end of yr)($mil)31,236 34,567 (APR) plus 26.2 
Public debt external (end of yr)($mil) 0 0 ~ 
Central Bank discount rate (end of yr) 8.0 9.0 (AUG) ~ 
Domestic credit outstanding(end of yr)47,454 49,023 (JUN) plus 8.2 


Indices: ($ mil) 
Retail sales (value): 1980 100 100 (E) unchanged 
Avg. wholesale prices: 1970=100128.4 141.3 JUL plus 9.3 
(excl. VAT) 
Avg. consumer prices:1975=100 133.8 143.2(E)152.5(E) plus 6.5 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold + foreign exch. reserves 13,938 13,931 (AUG) - plus 7.4 
(end of yr)($ mil.) 
Balance of payments current account ; 1.0 (2) -420(E) 
(transactions) ($ bil.) 
Balance of merchandise ($ bil.) ; -0.4 (E) +2.8 (E) - 
Total exports F.0.B.($bil.)Dutch stats. ; 70.0 (E) 82.4 (E)plus 17.8 
Total imports C.I.F.($bil.)Dutch stats. - 70.4 (E) 79.6 (E)plus 13.1 
US imports from Netherlands CIF ($bil) : 1.16 (JAN-3JUN) plus 20.8 
(USDOC stats.) 
US exports to Netherlands FOB ($ bil.) 
(incl. reexports) (USDOC stats.) 8.67 4.2 (JAN-JUN) minus 7.0 


Main imports from the U.S. (in thousand metric tons (TMT) and millions of 
U.S. dollars ($ mil.) Jan-Jun 1981. Oilseeds 1638 TMT/$ 509 mil.; Corn 566 
TMT/$ 91 mil.; Animal Feed except grains 1748 TMT/$ 341 mil.; Chemicals $ 
433 mil.; Aircraft and Parts $ 96 mil.; Measure and Control Equipment $ 80 
mil.; Automatic Data Processing Equipment $ 104 mil.; Non-Ferro ores 1l 
TMT/$ 100 mil.; Coal 1917 TMT/$ 132 mil. 


Sources: Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS); Netherlands Central Bank; 
Central Planning Bureuu(CPB); U.S. Department of Commerce; IMF 
International Financial Stats. 

*NOTE: Percentage changes compare full year results or estimates, when 
available; otherwise comparable periods. 





SUMMARY 


A stagnant world economy and domestic problems will cause the Dutch economy 
to contract by more than 1 percent in 1981. Private consumption will fall 
about 3 percent and gross private fixed investment will fall to about 10 
percent of GNP. Unemployment has reached about 10 percent of the labor 
force. Inflationary pressures have been contained, mainly due to a 
successful incomes policy, so that consumer prices will only rise by about 
6.5 percent in 1981. Output in the industrial sector is down, with the 
largest declines in natural gas and textiles; construction is also off. 
Agricultural production, however, is up a little. 


The impact of economic stagnation and rising unemployment is mitigated by 
the extensive social welfare system. The rising cost of this system, 
combined with reduced revenues, has, however, Caused the government's large 
budget deficit to grow rapidly. With the Central Bank insisting on a tight 
monetary policy, financing this deficit has forced interest rates to levels 
that discourage private investment. Disagreement over options to remedy the 
economic stagnation--immediate job-creating expenditures vs. long-term 
fundamental restructuring--led to a prolonged government crisis after the 
May elections. In the view of many, the need for an immediate reduction in 
the growing government deficit rules out short-term, pump-priming spending 
which, in the open Dutch economy, might lead to only marginal increases in 
output and investment but a large increase in the import bill. Controlling 
the government deficit and reducing the pressure on capital markets and 
interest rates is, in this view, the best stimulus for investment and 
industrial restructuring. The alternate view, subscribed to primarily by 
the Labor Party, is for immediate public spending measures to fight 
unemployment. Such measures, they argue, would lead to higher tax revenues 
and a reduction in the government deficit over time. Lengthy negotiations 
resulted in a compromise agreement in early November, under which taxes 
will be increased a little to help finance a modest jobs program. Even if 
the compromise program endures, few expect it to have much impact on Dutch 
economic stagnation or unemployment. 


The current account of the balance of payments in 1981 is expected to be in 
surplus by about $1 billion, and this should increase next year to about 
$3.2 billion. While there were net outflows on the capital account in the 
first six months of 1981, partly due to large Dutch direct investment abroad 
(especially in the U.S.), and to a reversal of the short-term inflows which 
occurred last year, Dutch foreign exchange reserves are still high. 


U.S. commercial opportunities are not rosy, but neither are they uniformly 
gray. U.S. exports to the Netherlands have been hit this year by the higher 
value of the dollar and soft domestic demand. The dollar-guilder exchange 
rate will be important, but the major determinant of the future performance 
of U.S. exports will be the expansion of Dutch investment, production, and 
consumption. Only a gradual improvement can be hoped for in 1982 and still 
modest growth, in the best of circumstances, through 1985. Even so, the 
Netherlands is one of our best customers and our exports will remain 
substantial. In some product areas, such as agricultural goods, office 
machines, computer equipment, specialized industrial machinery, scientific, 
and process control systems, the opportunities for major gains are promising. 





PART A - CURRENT ECONOMIC STATISTICS AND TRENDS 


The slowdown in Dutch economic activity, evident since the mid-70s, turned 
into a recession in the second half of 1980,and the recession continued 
throughout 1981. A slight rise in export volume will not offset a decline 
of 4 percent in real aggregate domestic spending. A 1.2 percent decline in 
real GNP is officially expected for 1981 while disposable income and 
personal consumption are expected to fall by 3 percent below 1980. The 
sharper reduction in net disposable income than in GNP is caused mainly by 
an incomes policy which held total money take-home pay (including allowances 
of various sorts) below price increases. 


Output in the industrial sector (manufacturing, mining and utilities) for 

the first 8 months of 1981 was down by 3 percent from the same months last 
year. The services sector, which now contributes two-thirds of GNP, fell 

less sharply, mainly because of continued rises in government spending. 


Unemployment has risen steadily through the year, reaching a post-war record 
level of 9.7 percent in September, as compared with 5.1 percent 18 months 
earlier. Unemployment is expected to rise at least into next year and to 
reach 460,000 workers, about 11 percent of the labor force, excluding 
professionals and self-employed. With earnings low, demand slack, and 
interest rates high (the real interest rate is about 6 percent this year), 
firms have tended to use such available funds as they have to reduce debt or 
to invest in low risk money market instruments. As a result, gross 
enterprise investment in fixed assets is down from about 11 percent of GNP 
last year, to about 10 percent. Residential construction is down 5 percent 
in value, but due to an increase in low-cost, subsidized housing, the number 
of housing starts, while still low, is up over 1979 and 1980 levels. 


While an end to the downturn is hoped for in 1982, any renewed strength will 
have to continue to come from the export sector. Earlier this year, the 
official government forecasting agency had expected export volume in 1982 to 
be up by about 6 percent. The subsequent rise in the value of the Dutch 
guilder and less rosy forecasts for economic growth in the Netherlands’ 
principal trading partners now make this figure seem a little high. An 
increase of from 4 to 5 percent next year would seem more likely. 


Domestic income in 1982 will probably fall slightly for the third year ina 
row, aS will private corporate investment, but better export performance 
could cause a GNP rise by maybe 1 percent in real terms, reversing this 
year's performance. The inflation rate (consumer prices) will be about the 
same as the expected 6.5 percent rate this year, partly as a result of an 
incomes policy still being worked out, partly because demand is soft, and 
partly because of low inflation in West Germany, which is the Netherlands' 
most important trading partner. Over the longer term, significant 
structural problems will continue to plague the Dutch economy. Despite wage 
moderation in recent years, the Netherlands continues to have relatively 
high labor costs, a high proportion of energy-intensive industries, many 
small and outdated plants operating at less than efficient scale, anda 
generally rigid economic structure. There is a generally recognized need 





for far reaching economic reform in the Netherlands, including increased 
wage differentials to attract skilled industrial workers, and major 
investments in the more competitive industrial sectors. Low investment 
rates and rising unemployment this year are not only symptoms of the 
structural problems but are signals of the structural improvements which 
must occur if the Netherlands is to recapture even partly the golden years 
of the sixties and early seventies. 


A declining savings rate and the rigidity of the Dutch economy in which most 
prices (including wages as a price) are indexed to each other make it 
difficult to achieve the needed structural transformation. It is widely 
believed that the basic reason for a savings level low in relation to 
national income -- and probably for the increasing stagnation -- is the 
expensive social welfare system. Nonetheless, the political popularity of 
the system makes it hard to achieve real reductions or even to stop its 
growth. The essence of the debate, which has persisted throughout the 
attempt to form a viable government after last May's elections, is whether 
the first task is to relieve budgetary pressure or whether it is to 
stimulate employment through pump-priming spending. The first school, 
which, significantly, includes the Central Bank, feels that under the 
conditions of the eighties, and with the already heavy burden of social 
payments, merely increasing expenditures on a plan to create jobs for jobs' 
sake would exacerbate more problems in the open Dutch economy than it would 
solve. Those of this persuasion think that priority attention should be 
focused on weakening the linkages of wages and social benefit payments to 


prices, taking other steps that would reduce the budget deficit, and giving 
more encouragement to industrial profitability and restructuring the 
economy. The pump primers, mainly within the Labor party, argue that this 
is a recipe for putting more people out of work and that their ideas would 
reduce the budget deficit over time by increasing tax revenues and reducing 
unemployment payments. Both sides of the basic debate have sufficient 
political strength to have prevented the adoption of either option. 


In early November a compromise agreement between the three participating 
parties in the present center-left coalition was reached, under which income 
and selected excise taxes would be raised a little to finance a modest 
job-creation program by subsidizing house construction, industrial projects 
and funding a youth employment plan, without enlarging the budget deficit. 
The impact of this compromise agreement on the fundamental problems will be 
marginal at best, however, since the employment program is too small to have 
an appreciable effect, and the tax increases may only exacerbate the profits 
squeeze and depress investment still more. The present compromise is an 
avoidance of issues and a recipe for drift. Unless the complex issues are 
tackled more aggressively, there is a danger that investment plans will 
continue to languish, unemployment rise, and budget deficits increase with 
the effect of further crowding private recourse to the capital market. (The 
main reason the increasing budget deficits have not been severly 
inflationary is that inflation has been suppressed by an effective but 
onerous and distorting incomes policy.) 


While the Dutch will remain very affluent, there is little chance they will 
become much more prosperous over the medium term, and they could drift 





Slowly downwards unless restructuring is promptly begun. An official 
forecast, based on the assumption of no major policy changes, projects real 
GNP growth to 1985 at an annual average of one percent. Policy initiatives 
which successfully stimulate domestic investment or rapid growth in key 
European trading partners could push these rates slightly higher; slack in 
world demand or an erosion of Dutch competitiveness, e.g., through large 
wage increases, could serve to retard the economy's growth in the middle of 
the decade. 


MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICIES 


The Dutch Finance Ministry and Central Bank continue to give priority to 
maintaining a strong and stable currency, an important factor in a country 
with large capital and trade flows and with extensive indexation. The 
principal focus is on keeping the Dutch guilder in close alignment with the 
Deutsche mark. High interest rates in the U.S., combined with other factors 
in 1981, put major pressure on the currencies in the European Monetary 
System, including the Dutch guilder. In order to maintain the mark/guilder 
relationship, the Dutch authorities maintained short-term rates close to the 
German rates and this in turn necessitated tight control of the mone 

supply. The effects on Dutch short-term rates were sometimes contrary to 
domestic needs. 


The Central Bank has also used its direct control measures to hold net 
money-creating credit expansion to the private sector to a 5 percent 

level in 1981, but this restriction was dropped in June 1981 because credit 
expansion was running below this rate and there was no need for such direct 
controls under the slack economic conditions and prevailing interest rates. 
For example, consumer loans (measured in current guilders) rose less than 2 
percent in the twelve-month period ending June 1981. Direct controls were 
also used to limit lending to local government authorities to a maximum 
growth rate of 6 percent. 


The net result of the actions by the monetary authorities will still permit 
an increase in money supply growth of perhaps 6 percent. This is up 
somewhat from the unusually low level of 4 percent in 1980 but is no more 
than enough to finance economic activities at the current level of inflation. 


Long-term interest rates have been high throughout the year by Dutch 
standards as a result not only of the high rates prevailing in major foreign 
financial markets but also because of the extensive recourse by the 
Treasury to the capital market to finance the record budget deficit. The 
most recent Treasury bond offering in late September went at a record yield 
of 12.54 percent while the mortgage lending rates have recently risen to 
13.6 percent. 


Tne Dutch money market rates over the coming months are likely to remain 
fairly high. Short-term rates will be largely influenced by rates in 
Germany (and to a a lesser extent, in the U.S.). Projections of a growing 





deficit in the West German budget suggest that rates there will remain 
high, although the Dutch Central Bank will certainly seize any opportunity 
to lower short-term rates. Long-term rates will be affected by foreign 
long-term rates but even more by the level of borrowing requirement of the 
Dutch government. 


Some specific budget cuts were made in the various ministries spending plans 
earlier this year, but the rising costs of social programs, increased 
interest costs, and a recession-related fall in tax receipts have caused the 
budget deficit to swell this year to 8 - 9 percent of net national income. 
The 1982 draft budget submitted to Parliament in September called for a 
reduction in the government deficit to a level of 6.5 percent of net 
national income, or about 22 billion guilders at 1982 prices. Achieving 
this target will be difficult at best in the face of delayed economic 
recovery and the rigidity of many spending programs. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND EXCHANGE RATE DEVELOPMENTS 


Declining imports caused by reduced domestic demand, improved export 
competitiveness due to relatively lower Dutch wage cost increases, and 
sharply higher prices for natural gas exports are the main causes of the 
projected 1981 surplus in the balance of payments' current account, the 
Netherlands' first since 1977. 


Though import prices will rise, the actual volume of merchandise imports 
will fall about 5 percent below the 1980 level. Nonetheless, the 
merchandise trade balance will still be in slight deficit. Depressed demand 
caused U.S. exports to the Dutch market (including items for re-export) for 
the first six months of 1981 to fall some 7 percent in value. The overall 
volume of service imports is also slightly down this year while service 
exports (mainly tourism and transport) have remained strong, causing the 
invisibles account to strengthen. The 1981 current account (transactions 
basis) will be in surplus by at least $1 billion, compared with a deficit of 
$1.9 billion in 1980 (all conversions at the estimated average 1981 exchange 
rate of $1 = Dfl 2.50). 


In the capital account, all indications are that the net capital inflow 
realized in 1980 may be reversed this year. Total capital transactions for 
the first half of 1981 resulted in an outflow of $3.1 billion, as compared 
with an inflow of $1.7 billion in the same period of 1980. The net outflow 
of foreign direct investment was almost double that in the year earlier 
period, while the net inflow from securities transactions was down by about 
40 percent, in part a result of attractive interest rates elsewhere but 
also of some unwinding of foreign currency deposits made last year. Inflows 
from security transactions, however, may well increase in the latter half of 
1981 and into 1982 in line with recent strengthening of the guilder and a 
narrowing of interest rate differentials. There was a major turnaround in 
the banking sector as banks increased net lending abroad in all categories 





(short-and long-term loans and liquid claims) by some $1.7 billion. In the 
first half year of 1980 Dutch banks were net borrowers from the rest of the 
world. 


The surplus on the current account was outweighed by the outflow in other 
accounts, so that official reserve holdings fell by about $1.3 billion in 
the first half of the year, compared with a slight increase for the same 

period a year earlier, but they still cover two and a half months imports. 


Fundamental factors, such as the relatively tow rate of {tnflation In the 
lethertands In recent years, made the Dutch gultder one of the two strongest 
currencies In the EMS this year; the other Is the German mark. The expected 
currency realignment within tne European Monetary System (of which the Dutch 
are members) took place in early October at a time when the EMS was moving 
up against the dollar. Partly at Central Bank insistence, the Dutch matched 
the Deutschemark revaluation of 5.5 percent against the central rate at the 
same time as the French and the Italians devalued by 3 percent below the 
central rate. The guilder, along with the rest of the EMS, has continued to 
strengthen recently against the dollar, rising from a low of $1 = 2.86 Dfl 
on August 10, to $1 = around 2.44 Dfl on November 5. 


Official forecasts for 1982 indicate a further increase in the Dutch current 
account surplus. The rising value of the guilder will limit this 
improvement somewhat, but a current account surplus in the range of 10 

billion guilders (or about $4 billion at $1 = 2.50 Dfl) is quite possible. 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL SECTORS 


The sluggish output and poor competitive position of the Dutch manufacturing 
industry occupies an increasingly prominent position on the national 

agenda. Early this year, a commission, headed by Shell executive G.F. 
Wagner, was asked to study the problems of Dutch industry and make 
recommendations for the new government. The Wagner report, which may have 
some influence on policy, called for less direct government involvement in 
industrial planning and a system of fiscal incentives to encourage 
industries to expand in high-technology areas which will enhance future 

( titiveness. The willingness of the Dutch government to aid industrial 
expansion into high-technology fields was demonstrated when the government 
granted around $630 million in loans and guarantees to Fokker B.V. This 
support represents over half of Fokker's share of the development costs of 
the MDF-100, an energy-efficient, 150-seat commercial aircraft which Fokker 
and McDonnell Douglas Corporation plan to design and produce jointly. The 
announcement of the McDonnell Douglas-Fokker venture was a shot-in-the-arm 
to the ailing Dutch aircraft industry, although the project still depends on 
mustering enough launching orders. 


Total industrial output (manufacturing, mining, utilities) was down 3.9 
percent during the first six months of 1981, compared to the same period in 





1980, based on seasonally corrected index figures. Every major industrial 
sector declined during this period, according to the preliminary data, 
except the food, beverage, and tobacco-processing industry which showed a 
2.4 percent increase. First-half production figures for other major 
industries were as follows: wood and furniture - down 8.1 percent over the 
first six months of 1981, paper - down 2.3 percent, publishing and graphics 
- down 4.5 percent, chemicals (including synthetic fibars) - down 1.9 
percent, metals - down 3 percent, rubber and plastics - down 8.4 percent, 
building material and glass - down 11.2 percent. The depressed textile 
industry saw production during the first quarter fall 12.6 percent from the 
previous year to a level of 83 percent of 1975 production. Production is 
also down in the important energy sector, especially in petroleum refining, 
which, in the first quarter, was off 34 percent from the same period in 1980 
and is at its lowest level since 1978. Mining (mainly natural gas) was down 
by 8.2 percent during the first six months. The output of public utilities 
was also down, by 3.1 percent, during this period. 


The continued drop in investment in fixed assets mentioned above is a result 
of a tight capital market, high interest rates, an uncertain economic 
outlook, and a reduction of profitability of many Dutch firms. The annual 
joint survey of industry chambers in the Netherlands found that 15 percent 
of small and 25 percent of large enterprises incurred losses during 1980. 
These percentages were higher for manufacturing firms, since the figures 
include the generally profitable service industries. The same survey 
revealed that 60 percent of the Dutch firms had forgone necessary or 
desirable investments during 1980. Social considerations have in some cases 
forced enterprises to continue with unprofitable operations. 


Preliminary figures from the semi-official Agricultural-Economic Institute 
predict that 1981 will be another good year for agricultural production, 
which has been a relatively healthy sector in the Dutch economy over the 
last few years. Total agricultural output is expected to rise by 4 percent 
in real terms this year as it did in 1980 according to the latest figures, 
bringing the total value of production to around $10.2 billion. 
Agricultural products, including hothouse production, will show the biggest 
gain this year, up around 5 percent in real terms. Field crop production 
will improve by around 2 percent and livestock by 8 percent. 


PART B - IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The Netherlands is the third largest European market for U.S. exports and 
the sixth largest in the world. Following 20 percent increases in 1978 and 
1979, U.S. exports to the Netherlands jumped 25.3 percent in 1980 to an 
all-time record level of $8.7 billion, taking a 14.6 percent share of the 
Dutch import market. More impressive, our trade balance with this small 
country was in surplus by over $6.6 billion. With Dutch industrial output, 
investment and consumption falling, we cannot expect a repetition soon of 
the strong advances made by U.S. exports to the Netherlands in the recent 
past. The decline in Dutch imports in 1981 due to reduced domestic demand 
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was amplified, in the case of imports from The United States, by the sharp 
appreciation of the dollar. If this is not reversed, it will be hard for 
the United States to maintain its present share of the Dutch market. The 
U.S. Foreign Commerical Services (FCS) in the Netherlands recently canvassed 
leading Dutch importers of U.S. goods and ascertained that, while low- 
technology U.S. products are being hurt by price increases stemming from the 
appreciation of the dollar (coming on top of the price effects of a higher 
inflation rate inthe United States than in the Netherlands and our main 
competitor, West Germany), technologically advanced and high-quality U.S. 
goods should continue to do well here. U.S. industry, however, will have to 
exert greater efforts to maintain its market position, achieved when the U.S. 
dollar was weak. 


The level of U.S. exports to the Netherlands continued to deteriorate in 
July, bringing the value in the first seven months of 1981 down 7.4 percent be! 
the comparable period in 1980. But even with this decline, the U.S. trade 
balance with the Netherlands was still in our favor by $3.3 billion in that 
period. Looking at U.S. export performance from January through July 1981, 
the big losers were oil seeds (-20.3%), metal ores and scrap (-27.3%), 
non-ferrous metals (-57.1%), and transport equipment (-20.5%). Modest 
declines were shown in the following catagories: metal working machinery 
(-22.5%), non-passenger vehicles (-35.5%), apparel (-35.9%), 
telecommunication and reproduction equipment (-15.4%), parts for non-piston 
engines (-11.8%), complete computer systems (-9.3%), and computer CPUs 
(-59%). (Note: big losers and gainers refer to categories that involved 
export values of more than $110 million in the seven-month period. Modest 
declines and gains refer to categories that involved export values of less 
than $60 million in that period.) 


The big gainers were grains and cereal products (+12%), fertilizers 
(+31.1%), bituminous coal (+82.2%), office machines and ADP equipment 
(+11.6%), and airplane parts (+13.8%). Modest gains were shown in the 
following categories: paper (+25.6%), furniture (+19.4%), footwear 
(+16.2%), plywood (+134%), aircraft engines and parts (+105.4%), 
construction and mining machinery parts (+37.5%), parts for pumps (+39.6%), 
typewriters and word processors (+55.4%), electro-medical equipment 
(+12.6%), x-ray equipment (+33.4%), and photo film and paper (+17.6%). The 
export losses and gains in some of these categories may indicate periodic 
shifts in trade volumes. The product areas that we think show long-term 
promise for increased market penetration that would benefit from active 
sales promotion efforts by U.S. exporters are outlined below. 


The Netherlands offers an important and rapidly growing market for computers 
and peripheral equipment. Imports account for about 90 percent of the 
market. U.S. manufacturers are the leading suppliers. In spite of the 
Current depressed economic situation, strong growth is forecast for the next 
few years. Best prospects for U.S. sales include: minicomputers; micro- 
computers, including personal computers; terminals, particularly graphics 
terminals and banking terminals; advanced input/output equipment; hard 
discs and floppy discs; data communication equipment. 
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The Dutch market for computer software products and services is rapidly 
expanding. A market growth of 15 percent annually in real terms is forecast 
for the next few years. Best prospects for U.S. sales include, in general, 
all types of software products which do not require major conversion for use 
in the Dutch market. Specific products: application packages, particularly 
production and process control, scientific packages and cad/cam software; 
systems software; microcomputer software. 


Oil and gas production from the North Sea is currently running at record 
levels. More than 300 drillings are planned for the coming years. 
Approximately 30 platforms will be needed, of which some will be leased from 
contractors. Annual investment in capital goods will run at over $350 
million in the early eighties. U.S. suppliers based in the Netherlands and 
the United States benefit from a $1.2 billion opportunity involving 
compressor stations, turbines, generators, glycol dehydrating units for 
natural gas and telemetery equipment. Best sales prospects in this sector 
include: drill bits, care heads, head speed stabilizers, blowout 
preventers, bushings, churn drills, elevators, spiders, hooks and 
connectors, float collars, float shoes, kelly joints, pitmans, rotary 
tables, slips, stabilizer mandrels, swivel sockets, geophysical surveying 
equipment, mucking pumps, compressors and valves. 


The Netherlands offers a dynamic market for laboratory, scientific and 
engineering instruments. Trade sources expect an annual increase of 12 
percent in the laboratory instruments sector. Government expenditures on R 
& D is predicted to rise to $2,457 million in 1985. Specific product 
categories offering best prospects for U.S. sales include: spectrometers, 
spectrophotometers and instrumental analyzers, electron microscopes, 
materials testing instruments (for metals), laboratory cryogenic instruments 
and controls, environmental controls. 


In the year 2000, coal is expected to furnish some 20 percent of the 
Netherlands' total energy needs. Coal imports for electricity generation 
are expected to rise from the present 2.6 million tons to 26 million tons by 
the turn of the century. Substantial expansion of coal use is to be based 
on secure supplies through long-term contracts. The Dutch government is 
promoting participation in overseas coal production in order to contribute 
to the security of supply. The most salable product is steam coal with a 
sulphur content lower than 1.5 percent. 


The Dutch apparel market, estimated at $3 billion in 1980, depends heavily 
on imports. Imports were $2.7 billion in 1980. The United States had a 
share of $38 million, an increase of 80 percent over 1979. Sperts and 
leisurewear are still believed to offer the best prospects for U.S. apparel 
sales in The Netherlands. 


After an impressive 20 percent growth in Dutch imports of U.S. process 
control instrumentation from 1978 to 1979, imports of this equipment from 
the United States jumped another 37 percent in 1980 to $130.5 million. The 
demand for labor saving and energy saving process control instrumentation is 
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expected to continue strong over the next 4 _ years. Most salable 
products: top quality sensing instruments, computerized display terminals 
offering a number of control features, high-density/high frequency 
multiplexing equipment, sophisticated and specialized data acquisition 
systems, and more highly developed micro-processor-based systems. 


Demand for automobile parts and accessories is good, particularly if 
suitable for European-size cars. A considerable revival in car sales is 


expected again after 1982 due to a surge in demand for new and economy 

cars. Parts in particular demand are maintenance-free batteries, adjustable 
shock-absorbers, exhaust systems, asbestos-free brake linings, energy saving 
lubricants and additives, LPG installations, radial tires and sun roofs. 
Growth of garage equipment sales in the coming years should rise from $160 
million this year to $234 million in 1984. Interest is mainly in equipment 
that can be used universally on large and small vehicles and tools which 
are compatible with metric standards. Particular interest is in hand and 
pocket testers, optical electronic diesel testers, computer test equipment, 
electronic wheel balancing and alignment equipment, body repair equipment 
and specialized tools. 


The Netherlands market for medical and health care equipment, which has 
steadily increased over the last 5 years, will experience less growth in 


the early 1980's. The demand for health care products will remain steady. 
Products with the best sales opportunities for U.S. manufacturers will exist 
in the following areas: central cardiographic monitoring stations, cardio 
pacemakers and catheters, ultrasonic scanners for obstetrics and cardiology, 
x-ray systems for population screening, prosthetic and orthopedic apparatus, 
patient monitoring systems, sophisticated medical, surgical laser 
instruments, nuclear magnetic resonance equipment, automated cell counters, 
blood/gas analyzers, enzyme analysis and micro-biological test kits, 
ultrasonic therapy units. 


The Netherlands is a major trader in electronic components, as well as an 
important end-user and producer. The market is expected to grow during the 
next few years, as a result of the many new technologies and rapidly 
increasing number of applications of semiconductor components. Recently, 
the government announced measures to stimulate and support wider application 
of micro-electronics by small- to medium-sized manufacturers. Major end-user 
sectors are: communication equipment, business equipment, aviation and 
avionics equipment, measuring and test equipment, consumer electronics. 

Best prospects for U.S. exvorts to the Netherlands are state-of-the-art 
semiconductors, parti cularly mass produced digital ICs, professional tubes, 
capacitors, and connectors. 


In addition to the product categories detailed above, excellent 
opportunities also exist for safety and security equipment, hand and power 
tools, airconditioning, refrigeration and heating equipment, hotel and 
restaurant equipment, and printing and graphic arts equipment. 


Outch tourism to The United States, a major source of foreign currency 
earning, also will be stimulated by two "Visit USA" seminars in 1982 for 
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participants of the Dutch tourist industry, one in New York City in January, 
the other in The Netherlands in the fall. Both of these seminars will 
feature the "Bicentennial" motif in celebration of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between our nations in 1782. 


The Netherlands is the largest source of direct investment in the United 
States, and vice versa. U.S. direct investment in The Netherlands totaled 
$7.9 billion (year-end 1980), and Dutch direct investment in the United 
States exceeded $16 billion, far ahead of any other country in the world. 

In order to provide information to potential Dutch investors, FCS the 
Netherlands plans to hold an "Invest in the USA" seminar in The Hague in May 
1982 in cooperation with the various state development offices. 


The Dutch economy is dependent to such a degree on foreign trade that the 
Dutch are among the strongest proponents of unfettered trade. We are not 
aware of any unfair practices or barriers that would limit the export 
opportunities of U.S. firms that are competitive in the market in both price 
and quality. We urge potential American exporters to contact the nearest 
District Office of the U.S. Department of Commerce to learn of the export 
expansion activities in their fields planned by the International Trade 
Administration in conjunction with the U.S. Foreign Commercial Service in 
the Netherlands. 








No company conducting 
international business 
can afford to be without 


Foreign Business Practices: 


Materials on practical aspects 
of exporting, international licensing, 
and investing 


Designed for companies involved in or planning to 
enter international trade, this book provides extensive 
information on exporting, licensing, and investing 
abroad. It includes summaries of patents and trade- 
mark protection in major countries as well as sections 
on product liability, foreign licensing, joint ventures, 
and the resolution of disputes through commercial 
arbitration. 


It also describes antitrust and other considerations of 
the Webb-Pomerene Act, which authorizes associa- 
tions for export trade. The export tax benefits provid- 
ed under the Domestic International Sales Corpora- 
tion (DISC) law also are described. 


The 118-page booklet is available at $5.50 postpaid from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Stock number: 003-009-00343- 1. 





You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPORTING you need to succeed in overseas business. 
Overseas Business Reports (OBR’s) —40 
BLINDFOLDED? a year—bring you detailed information on overseas 


trade and investment conditions and opportunities. 
They'll bring you the latest marketing information on 
countries offering good potential as sales outlets for 


U.S. goods. You'll find information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade requlations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 


Implications for the United States 
focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in 130 countries. This series is essential for 
analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 

@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 

@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 


ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
a Credit Card Orders Only 


Enclosed is $ . __. 0 check, ie 
CO money order, or charge to my Total charges $_____——_—s*FFilll in the boxes below. 
Deposit Account No. Credit 


CLITEOoOI-O cadNo. LLIITITITITITITIII II I] 


LUE maul Le cE t Dat 
eee eat 1 xpiration Vate 
Order No... Month/Year Pea) 


Enter my subscription to: () Overseas Business Reports at $44 per year ($55 overseas) For Office Use Only 
() Foreign Economic Trends at $55 ($68.75 overseas) Quantity Charges 








Company Name 
casi ; : ; . Enclosed 
elec Epp ea Rael a LJ y 3 al i ee To be mailed 


Individual s Name-— First Subscriptions 


Saat ae ee ae 1s de | Postage 
Street oe Foreign handling 
pee ee ee gS ede sd a irda MMOB 


OPNR 





or Country ‘ ’ io , a UPNS 


1 
| Discount 


aS eee eS eee dec 4 1 Decscecl ota 
PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE Returd 








